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feel that they have adequate statutory authority to do the job. As long
as the current evaluation continues on a serious course, I think the
necessary oversight can occur with minimal legislative adjustments."
Despite the prevalence of this opinion, interest in biotechnology has
recently swelled in Congress, and it can be expected to remain strong,
according to Robert P. Nicholas, former staff director of the Subcom-
mittee on Investigations and Oversight under the House Committee on
Science and Technology. Legislation may be forthcoming in such areas
as the export of unapproved drugs and biologies, human gene therapy,
patent laws, and environmental risk assessment. In addition, the
hearings held over the past few years on a wide range of subjects
related to biotechnology, from environmental release to university-
industry relations, testify to the widespread feeling in Congress that
developments in biotechnology should be closely monitored.

In part, this continuing governmental oversight of biotechnology
reflects an aspect of the field that has been apparent since Asilomar.
Because of biotechnology's close association with life's most fundamen-
tal processes, public concern over developments in biotechnology must
always be taken into account, whether by the scientific community, by
industry, or by the government. "Many, if not most, of the questions
that regulatory agencies are going to have to deal with when they
assess the risks and benefits of these new technologies have strong
public policy components," says Thomas O. McGarity of the University
of Texas School of Law at Austin. "In the end, whether or not these new
biotechnologies really get off the ground in this country is going to
depend upon whether we can erect a regulatory regime that can secure
public trust."

"Biotechnology is at a turning point," explains Nicholas. "The same
questions that were being asked previously are again being asked, and
they have become more important, since the end result of most of the
[ongoing] industrial activity will be some release of a product. Unless
these questions are sensitively addressed from here on out, there is a
real risk that the consensus that has underpinned the development and
financial support of biotechnology will recede."

According to William Ruckelshaus, a critical element in building the
public trust necessary for biotechnology to prosper is public education.
He maintains that the public must be informed "fairly, honestly, and
straightforwardly" about both the potential benefits and the potential
risks of biotechnology. The risks of a new technology inevitably become
known at some point, and if the public has not been adequately
informed about these risks, they may turn to any of a number of tactics
available to slow down or halt the progress of a new field.